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snwa StT'ar TOfimtaai” 

'Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Sreeyut Bankim meets Sri Ramakrishna 

Sunday, 6th December, 1884 % 

Sri Ramakrishna has come to the in the temple. He returns from there 
house of Sreeyut Adharlal Sen, Adhar and takes rest on the mat spread over 
is a Deputy Magistrate and about the floor of Sri Ramakrishna’s room, 
twenty-nine or thirty years old. He is The Master himself asks him to take 
a great devotee. The Master loves him some rest. Within a short time he falls 
very much. asleep due to extreme exhaustion of his 

How wonderful is the devotion of body. At about nine or ten at night he 
Adhar ! After the day’s hard work in is awakened. He gets up, bows down to 
the office he returns home, washes his the Master and returns home by the 
hand and mouth in a hurry, and forth- same carriage. 

with starts for Dakshineswar to see Sri Often Adhar invites Sri Ramakrishna 
Ramakrishna. Rarely he fails to be to his house at Shobhabazaar. The pre- 
there in the evening. He lives at Shobha- sence of the Master invariably gives rise 
bazaar. From there he hires a carriage to rejoicing. Adhar feels extremely 
to the temple at Dakshineswar for which happy in the company of the Master and 
he has to pay two rupees a day. His his devotees and feeds them to their 
only joy is that he is able to see Sri satisfaction with various dainties. 
Ramakrishna at least once in a day. One day when Sri Ramakrishna went 
But it is only on rare occasions that he to his house, Adhar said, *' You did not 
can listen to him. As soon as he reaches come to my house for a long time and 
he prostrates himself before the Master how gloomy it looked I Some vile smell 
and then inquires about his health, after was, as it were, issuing out of it ! But 
which he goes to see the Divine Mother see to-day, how bright it looks and what 
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a fragrance pervades it ! I prayed to 
the Lord with all my heart to-day, and 
tears were rolling down my cheek . 5 The 
Master replied with wonder, ‘What do 
you say ! 5 and began to look at him 
affectionately and smile. 

To-day also is an occasion for great 
rejoicing in the house of Adhar. The 
Master is full of joy and so also are the 
devotees. The Master will allow no other 
topic but that of God to be raised, and 
so all are happy. The devotees are 
present and there are also many new- 
comers. Adhar is a Deputy Magistrate 
and has invited some of his official 
friends. They will see Sri Ramakrishna 
personally and judge whether he is really 
a great soul. 

The Master is talking with the de- 
votees. A gentle smile plays upon his 
face. Adhar comes with some of his 
friends and sits near the Master. 

Adhar (to Sri Ramakrishna, pointing 
to Bankim) : ‘Sir, he is a great scholar 
and an author of many books. He has 
come to see you. His name is Bankim . 5 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : ‘You 
are Bankim ! l Well, in contemplation 
of whom has your body turned crooked ? 5 

Bankim (smiling) : ‘Yes, sir, it is the 
kick of the Sahib’s boot that has made 
me so !’ (All laugh). 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Not so; the three 
bends that marked the person of Sri 
Krishna were due to His consuming love 
for Srimati. This is the explanation 
that some people give. Do you know 
why he looks dark and short, measur- 
ing only three cubits and a half ? God 
appears to be dark so long as He is 
away from us. The sea looks blue from 
a distance. But go near it, take a little 
water up in your hands and it is no 
longer blue but clear as crystal. The 
sun appears small because it is so re- 
mote from us. Looked at from close 

1 Literally one with a crooked body. 



quarters it is huge in size. If God is 
known in His true self. He is neither 
dark nor short. But such realization is 
a remote possibility and cannot be at- 
tained except in the state of Samadhi. 
Name and form exist so long as the 
sense of duality lasts. It is all His 
play. He manifests Himself in diverse 
forms till the dual consciousness of 
“you” and “I” holds sway over us. 

‘Sri Krishna is the Purusha (the Male 
Principle) and Srimati is His Shakti — 
the Primal Divine Energy. They are also 
called Purusha and Prakriti (the Female 
Principle). What is the significance of 
the Yugala Murti ? 2 It shows that 
Purusha and Prakriti are inseparable. 
There can be no separation between 
them. Purusha cannot exist without 
Prakriti, nor can Prakriti have any 
being apart from Purusha. The one 
implies the existence of the other. 
Take for instance the fire and its power 
to burn. Fire cannot be thought of 
apart from its burning power, nor can 
its burning power be thought of in 
isolation from fire. Therefore, in the 
Yugala Murti the eyes of Sri Krishna 
are fixed on Srimati and those of 
Srimati on Sri Krishna. The fair com- 
plexion of Srimati resembles the light- 
ning, and so Sri Krishna puts on a 
yellow garb. Sri Krishna appears like 
a dark blue cloud in complexion, and 
so the cloth that Srimati wears is dyed 
in that colour, and she adorns her body 
with sapphires. Srimati puts on 
anklets, and Sri Krishna also does the 
same. All these point to the fact that 
there is perfect resemblance between 
Purusha and Prakriti, both internally 
and externally . 5 

The Master stops, and the friends of 
Adhar including Bankim and others 
begin to talk slowly amongst themselves 
in English. 

2 The images of Sri Krishna and Srimati 
presented as a couple. 
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Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile, to 
Bankim and others) : ‘Well, what are 

you talking about in English?’ (All 
laugh). 

Adhar : ‘Yes, revered sir, they are 

talking about the interpretation you 
have given of the image of Sri Krishna.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile, to 
all) : ‘I am reminded of a story and 

eannot help laughing. Let me narrate 
it to you. A barber once went out to 
shave people. Now, while shaving a 
gentleman he inadvertently inflicted a 
slight injury on him at which the gen- 
tleman shouted out, “Damn.” The 
barber did not know the meaning of the 
word “Damn.” He was upset and 
throwing the razor and oilier implements 
on the ground, and with his sleeves 
drawn up, he challenged the gentleman 
to divulge the meaning of the term. 
The gentleman said, “Well, my good 
fellow, don’t be disturbed, go on with 
your shaving, it does not mean any- 
thing serious ; but shave me a little care- 
fully.” But the barber wouldn’t let go 
the thing so easily. He said, “If the 
word does not mean anything wrong 
then I am so, my father is so and all 
my forefathers are so. But if it is other- 
wise, then you are damned, your father 
is damned and all your fourteen gen- 
erations are so. (All laugh). And not 
only once but a hundred times so.” ’ 
(All laugh loudly). 

The laughter subsides and Bankim 
starts the talk again. 

Bankim : ‘Well, sir, why don’t you 

preach ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : 
‘You talk of preaching ! These are 
words of conceit. Man is an insigni- 
ficant being. The Lord who has created 
the sun and the moon and has mani- 
fested this universe will take upon 
Himself the task of preaching too. Is 
it an easy thing to preach ? Preaching 



in its true sense is not possible unless 
one has attained the vision of God and 
received the commandment from Him. 
Of course, who can prevent one from 
preaching? You may go on talking 
glibly even without any commission 
from God. People will listen to you 
for a while and then forget everything. 
It may stir up a temporary sensation 
but nothing more ! So long as you 
talk, people will applaud you saying, 
“Oh, how beautifully he speaks !” But 
as soon as you stop there will be no 
trace left behind of anything ! 

‘The milk in the pan puffs up so 
long as there is fire under it. But the 
puffing ceases as soon as you remove 
the fire from under the pan. 

‘Moreover, one should accumulate 
power through spiritual practices. No 
preaching can be done effectively with- 
out it. The man who acts otherwise 
becomes ridiculous like one who, having 
nowhere to lay his own head on, pro- 
poses to offer shelter to others. 

‘In that part of the country there is 
a tank called Haldar-pukur. Every 
day some people used to throw dirt 
round its sides. Others called the 
offenders names, but there was no end 
to the practice. At last the matter was 
reported to the Government. They 
put up a notice there with the words 
“Commit no nuisance here ; offenders 
will be prosecuted.” See the wonder 
of it, the nuisance stopped altogether 
and there was no trouble afterwards. 
It was an order from the Government 
and all must abide by it. 

‘Similarly, if God appears before you 
and commissions you to preach, only 
then you can do so. Your teaching, 
then, will be a real source of enlighten- 
ment to the people. Otherwise, who 
will listen to you?’ 

With rapt attention all listen to the 
Master. 




THE SEED WORD 



By Swami Turiyananda 



As the future growth and develop- 
ment of a tree, the manifestation of its 
fruits and flowers lie dormant in the 
seed, in the same way the word which 
helps to arouse in the aspirant the 
power of spiritual development leading 
to his attainment of the supreme good 
is the seed mystic word. A great man 
has sung : — * 

‘O my mind, knowest thou not the 
work of cultivation; 

This precious human soil which 
would have yielded gold to culti- 
vation remains fallow. 

Plant the seed given by the Guru 
and water it with the water of 
devotion ; 

And if thou, O my mind, canst do 
it alone, why not take Ram- 
prasad with thee ? 

Hedge it round with the name of 
Kali, the crop will not be stolen ; 

It is the strong fence of Kali with 
loose hair, which the King of 
Death dare not approach . 5 

The human soil, the seed given by 
the Guru, the planting of the seed, wet- 
ting it with the water of devotion, 
hedging it round with the name of Kali, 
— dedication of even the self by spirit- 
ual exercises of this nature — these are 
the hints. The Master used to say, 
‘Why not take Ramprasad with you , 5 
means forgetting the self even — the 
notion that ‘I am Ramprasad or so 
and so . 55 The finale of spiritual endea- 
vour is to get completely merged in 
Him. The different gods and goddesses 
are only the manifested forms of the 
different powers of that Indivisible 
Exi s t enc e-Intelligenc e-Bli s s , be ar ing 

different names and manifesting them- 



selves in various forms to fulfil the long- 
ings of the devotees. So why should 
not the seed words be different? You 
will find detailed account of it in the 
Tantras. 

The entire Hindu religious system 
rests upon the Vedas alone ; so no 
dogma or faith, that is to say, no 
Purana or Tantra, is non-Vedic. Each 
of these is founded on the Vedas. 
Only the seers have explained them 
differently and have formulated 
different kinds of spiritual discipline so 
that the aspirants may the more easily 
understand them. The writers of the 
Shastras claim that the topics they deal 
with are to be found in the Vedas them- 
selves. We shall no doubt do an in- 
justice if without having read all the 
Vedas we say that these are not in them. 
When all words are derived from the 
Omkara, what doubt can there be then 
that all the seed words are born of 
Omkara? I have heard that the Ana- 
hata sound (sound which is said to be 
perceived in very deep meditation and 
which is not due to any outside causes 
such as an object striking another) can 
be heard ; the seed word too is seen in 
luminous characters and is also some- 
times heard. I don’t know if the seed 
word gets merged in Omkara. But I 
have heard that the mystic formula and 
the deity are n on-different. The mystic 
formula is, as it were, the support of 
the deity’s body. There can be no final 
solution of these matters by mere ques- 
tioning. It demands spiritual disci- 
pline and comes in the course of time 
by the grace of the Guru. As the 
Master used to say: ‘One does not get 
intoxicated by merely shouting “Hemp, 
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hemp !” The hemp has to be fetched, 
washed, pounded and then drunk be- 
fore one gets inebriated . 9 Then make 
merry shouting victory to Kali. The 
Shastras say that it is not good to be 
given to argumentation. Of course, a 
few questions can be asked for the sake 
of understanding ; but all questions cease 
as one proceeds with spiritual exercises. 
It is impossible that questions will stop 
without spiritual exercises. 

As queries arise from within, so all 
doubts also vanish within when the 



truth is realized through spiritual 
practices. This is said to be the attain- 
ment of peace or rest. He alone feels 
who gains it through the grace of God. 
Otherwise none can ever attain that state 
by asking questions — this is the conclu- 
sion of the Shastras. ‘This Atman can- 
not be gained by much study’ — this 
and hundred other statements from the 
Shastras are the proof. Be up and 
doing; the grace of God is sure to des- 
cend. Then you will enjoy bliss alone. 



THE HOME OF ALL BLISS* 

0 Lord, what else in life is sweet, 

If like a bee I cannot sip 
The honey of Thy lotus-feet? 

Of what avail is wealth untold, 

If having this one still forgets 
That greater treasure Thou dost hold? 

1 cannot bear an infant’s glance, 

If in his tender face I find 
No likeness to Thy countenance. 

Fie on this moon ! It were but night. 

If those clear beams could not reveal 
The glory of Thy clearer light ! 

Even chaste love appears dull ore. 

If in that purest gold is set 
No diamond from Thy priceless store ! 

O Lord, whenever through mistake 
I doubt Thee, in my soul I feel 
The venom of some deadly snake ! 

What shall I tell Thee, more than this? 

Thou art my heart’s most precious jewel. 
Thou art the home of all my bliss ! 



translated from a Bengali Song by John Moffitt, 



PROBLEMS OF HARMONY 



To define is to settle the exact limits. 
The Infinite is boundless, endless. 
Defining the Infinite is, therefore, a 
contradiction in terms. God transcends 
space and time ; He is also immanent in 
space and time. In Him contraries 
meet and stand synthesized into a grand 
harmony. He is greater than the great- 
est and at the same time smaller than 
the smallest. Storm and thunder, vio- 
lent earthquakes and terrific cataclysms 
reveal one aspect of God ; the gentle 
zephyr that blows over a flowery 
meadow reveals another aspeet. He is 
the One, yet He is the Many. He is the 
Seed Immutable, the cause of the un- 
folding of all the worlds; He is also the 
mighty world-destroying Time, which 
becomes manifested for the purpose of 
infolding the worlds. He is the Life of 
all life and He is also Death, the great 
destroyer. The scriptures declare that 
He is the Ancient One, the Teacher of 
all teachers; yet we know that the 
newest philosophy has its source in Him. 
Residing in the hearts of all beings, He 
is nearer than the nearest; yet standing 
apart in His own glory, He is farther 
than the farthest. His voice is heard 
in the silence and solitude of the desert ; 
He is also present in the turmoil and rush 
of life. Renunciation and life-struggle 
are but the reverse and obverse of the 
same coin. ‘I am immortality and 
also death; being and non-being am I, 
O Arjuna,’ says the Lord. We address 
our prayers and call on Him to lead us 
from non-being to being, from darkness 
to light, and from death to immortality. 

* * * 

He is both non-being and being, dark- 
ness and light, death and immortality. 
Why then should we prefer one to the 



other? The reason for this, probably 
lies in the fact that non-being, darkness 
and death are already with us and we 
yearn for the opposites so that we may 
realize the fullness which is God. Once 
we realize the fullness, we may ‘hug the 
form of Death and dance in Destruc- 
tion’s dance.’ 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes. 

— Swami Vivekananda 

‘Be thou free, O Arjuna, from the 
triad of the Gunas, free from the pairs 
of opposites, ever-balanced, free from 
(the thought of) getting and keeping, 
and established in the Self,’ says the 
Lord. Freedom lies in rising above the 
pairs of opposites, and in attaining the 
balanced state of mind that is not affect- 
ed by heat and cold, joy and grief, 
action and inaction, attachment and 
aversion. This appears to be the cen- 
tral teaching of all forms of Yoga. 
What are the characteristics of the free 
man ? ‘Content with what comes to 
him without effort, unaffected by the 
pairs of opposites, free from envy, even- 
minded in success and failure, though 
acting, he is not bound.’ Freedom is 
the goal of life and the attainment of 
freedom demands a moral and intellec- 
tual discipline that would help the in- 
dividual to harmonize differences. 
Nature seeks harmony. Water, we say, 
finds its ow r n level. The river that rises 
in the lofty mountain peak flows through 
smiling valleys and rice-fields and ulti- 
mately reaches the sea. The mountain 
and the sea stand harmonized by the 
river. The breeze that blows humming 
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over the tree-tops harmonizes a high- 
pressure region in the atmosphere -with 
a low-pressure region. Charity that 
flows from the rich to the poor is a 
blessing to both, the giver and the reci- 
pient. The rich and the poor, the 
aristocrat and the base-born, the learned 
and the illiterate, youth and old age, all 
have their place in the scheme of things. 
Each needs the other and finds its full- 
ness in what appears to be diametrically 
opposed to itself. We hear a great deal 
nowadays about the equality of the sexes. 
If we think a little deeply we shall find 
that man and woman are not equal, nor 
are they unequal. Each is the com- 
plement of the other and that is why 
man finds his fulfilment in woman and 
woman finds hers in man. Night finds 
its fulfilment in day and day in night. 
Sunshine and gloom, winter and summer 
are complementary ; each finds its fulfil- 
ment in the other. 

* * * 

Mystics and philosophers have attempt- 
ed to express the inexpressible by say- 
ing ‘not this, not this.’ Even the term 
‘infinite’ is a negative term, it negates 
finiteness. ‘Eternal’ negates finite dura- 
tion of time. Our mind is capable of 
conceiving a limited extent of space and 
a limited extent of time. It is like the 
frog in the old story, the frog whose 
whole range of locomotion was limited 
by the confines of an old well. The 
mystic is the more fortunate frog that 
had hopped to the sea-side and back per- 
chance a few times. As a result of its 
peregrinations, it had caught some glimp- 
ses of the sea. If it had chosen to make 
the sea its permanent home, it may not 
have returned to tell its tale. The very 
fact that it returned to its friend in the 
well shows that it knows the limitations 
of the well and has also a vision of the 
limitless sea. The only way in which 
the mystic frog can convey its new im- 



pression to its non-mystic friend may be 
by negating the limited. The limitless 
may be conceived as a negation of the 
limited. Can it not also be conceived 
as including the limited and yet sur- 

f. 

passing it ? Is it not possible to see that 
every drop of water in the old well has 
at some time or other formed part of the 
limitless sea ? If the mystic frog were to 
grow a little more philosophical, will it 
not include the part in the whole and 
communicate a fuller view to its friend 
by making an affirmation and a negation 
or by making two affirmations ? Its 
answer might have been ‘this and yet 
not this’ or ‘this and much more than 
this.’ In the course of evolution the 
human mind has learnt to perceive 
things by setting up limits and perceiv- 
ing differences. The term signifying 
mind in some languages is etymologically 
connected with the root denoting 
measure. To know is to measure. 
Human logic lays emphasis on the 
differences of contraries, and human 
history is the record of battles fought 
for the maintenance of tribal, racial and 
national frontiers. The hunter assigns 
to himself a tract of forest and does not 
suffer another man’s trespassing into it. 
The walls of a rich man’s pleasure- 
garden are also the walls of his prison. 
He not only shuts out the world but also 
shuts himself out of the world. This is 
‘mine’ and this is ‘not mine,’ are the 
first conceptions which arise in the un- 
developed mind in its attempt to grasp 
the facts around it. Finite facts can be 
grasped easily by noticing their peculiar- 
ities, their differences. The foot-rule, 
the pound-weight and the stop-watch are 
excellent instruments for comparing two 
limited quantities. But can they be 
used to measure the infinite and the 
eternal ? Likewise, can the logic of 
finite facts be used as a measure of the 
infinite glories of God ? If contraries 
meet in Him, it is evident that the 
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mode of apprehending Him is to be 
sought for elsewhere. 

The circle has often been used as a 
symbol of perfection, for the vertical 
and the horizontal, the right end and 
the left end, the top and the bottom and 
all the points of the compass stand 
harmonized in it. In this planet of ours 
the North Pole and the South Pole are 
farthest apart, they are literally poles 
asunder. Yet they combine into the 
axis around which the earth spins. The 
fact that contraries are not mutually 
opposed, but can be combined together 
to make a whole infinitely richer than 
the two seemingly opposed elements has 
been perceived more by the artist than 
by the man of science. The scientist 
with his measuring rod attempts to 
comprehend the unity amidst diversity. 
He reduces quality to a mere function 
of quantity. With his delicate instru- 
ments he can minutely measure wave- 
lengths and frequencies of vibration. 
He examines the seven colours of the 
spectrum ; to his eyes they represent 
differing wave-lengths, differing frequen- 
cies of vibration of the same light 
energy. Music to the mathematician 
has only a quantitative appeal. The 
varying notes of music are to him differ- 
ing frequencies of vibration based upon 
differing wave-lengths. The harmony of 
two notes is to him a mere arithmetical 
ratio. Science progresses by closer and 
closer analysis. Light is conceived as 
an electromagnetic disturbance. In an 
advanced stage, the scientist discovers 
that light energy, electrical energy, 
magnetic energy, heat energy and 
mechanical energy are all different forms 
of the same energy. Even the distinc- 
tion between matter and energy ceases 
to be, when matter is conceived as built 

up of electrons and protons, centres of 

* 

energy or waves in the ether, whatever 
the scientist might choose to call them. 
The scientist having arrived at the last 



possible stage of analysis proclaims 
that he has explained the riddle of the 
universe. Now let us consider for a 
moment the working of the artist’s 
mind. He sees light and shade and 
notices their distinctive characteristics. 
To him shade is not a mere negation 
of light. The difference between them 
is not merely quantitative. He knows 
that each standing by itself means very 
little, but he recognizes the possibility 
of bringing them together to produce 
a whole of far greater value than the 
parts. He harmonizes light and shade 
and produces a picture that delights 
our eye. Each part has not lost its 
individuality, its inherent value. At 
the same time each part has contribut- 
ed to the making of a whole of far 
greater value. The artist again knows 
the value of each tint, its qualitative 
difference from other tints. The 
patches of colours he places upon the 
canvas at various positions in varying 
degrees of intensity combine together 
to make a beautiful picture, a master- 
piece, an immortal work of art. The 
individual tint, while conserving all its 
inherent value, contributes its quota to 
the making of a whole of infinitely 
greater value. The musician knows 
the worth of each individual musical 
note. By combining them he pro- 
duces a symphony of inestimable 
value. His rhythms interweave sounds 
with intervals of silence. The poet 
has the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions to work upon. He builds out of 
them immortal dramas, epics, and 
lyrics. In the productions of the 
artists we notice how greater values 
can be created by harmonizing lesser 
values. We also notice how the fleet- 
ing can be made into the permanent, 
how mortality can be raised to 
immortality. With the insight of the 
artist, shall we not pray to God, the 
Master-Artist to lead us from being 
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and non-being to the Truth that har- 
monizes being with non-being, from 
darkness and light, to the Beauty that 
harmonizes darkness and light, from 
death and immortality to the Perfec- 
tion that harmonizes death and im- 
mortality ? 

* * * 

It is true that we have to rise from 
non-being to being to appreciate and 
evaluate the harmony of non-being and 
being. Likewise wc have to rise from 
darkness to light to understand the 
harmony of darkness and light and we 
should also rise from death to im- 
mortality to live in that state of perfec- 
tion that harmonizes death and im- 
mortality. The principle of harmony 
supplies us with a new organon, a 
new tool of thought to understand the 
workings of the infinite mind of God 
and the order prevailing in His uni- 
verse. Art appears to open up new 
vistas of thought, new portals of 
understanding. The apparent dualism 
of Creator and creature may not be 
resolved into the barren monism of 
denying the one or the other. Non- 
dualism harmonizes the Creator and 
creature into a whole of infinitely 
greater value. Brahman, the Abso- 
lute has no parts. The Creator is 
Brahman, the creature is also Brahman. 
The Spirit is Brahman, matter is also 
Brahman. The sentient, the conscious 
is Brahman; the insentient, the un- 

9 

conscious is also Brahman. The static, 
the unchanging is Brahman; the 
dynamic, the ever-changing is also 
Brahman. Being is Brahman, becom- 
ing is also Brahman. In the light of 
the Shruti, meditation such as this -forms 
the path of the aspirant and also -the 
goal that he has to reach. In highly 
symbolical language, the Vedic seers 
have revealed to us the results of their 
meditations. Their teachings are diffi- 



cult of comprehension, except to 
scholars who are prepared to spend a 
lifetime studying the commentaries. 
The average student yearns for some- 
thing simpler, something easier of com- 
prehension and applicable to life and 
its ordinary problems. This need has 
been fulfilled by the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the great prophet 
of harmony. Every little act of his and 
all his teachings illustrate the principle 
of harmony. He harmonized the life 
of a true Sannyasin with the life of a 
true householder, a most wonderful 
achievement in itself. The ordinary 
aspirant on the path enters into these 
two stages successively. Having com- 
pleted the duties of the householder, 
he embraces Sannyasa. Here is a 
person who successfully practised the 
two ideals simultaneously. Ever 
dwelling in the silent bliss of Samadhi 
he combined with it the active ministry 
of communicating to eager listeners the 
fruits of his profound meditations. 
Himself a scion of the highest caste, 
he took upon himself to clean the lava- 
tory of a low-born man. He, the best 
of teachers always spoke of himself as 
a learner and conducted himself accord- 
ingly. The sacred and secular were 
not kept by him in two watertight 
compartments. The sacred became 
the secular when he fed the image of 
the Divine Mother with his own hands 
and placed on the head of the holy 
image flowers with which he had pre- 
viously touched various parts of his 
own body. The secular became the 
sacred, when he offered worship at the 
feet of his own wife. He had the sim- 
plicity of a child but learned pandits 
and profound scholars sought his 
advice. He exhibited his contempt for 
possessions when he refused a large 
sum of money offered to him by a 
merchant, but at the same time we 
find him insisting upon getting his 
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proper share of the food-offerings 
made to the Deity. The rich as well 
as the poor saw in him a true comrade 
who could sympathize with them and 
understand their true difficulties. The 
sages, mentioned in the old religious 
legends, were as a rule misogynists, 
but here is a man whom women regard- 
ed as one of themselves. We stand in 
amazement and ask ourselves the 
question : Is this person man or God ? 
Men had different opinions regarding 
him. Various religionists saw in him 
their own ideals ; scholars versed in 
Vedanta philosophy saw in him the 
Brahma-Jnani in whom God and man 
stand harmonized. He himself de- 
clared to his beloved disciple that 
Rama and Krishna have become 
Ramakrishna, also adding ‘not in your 
Vedantic sense.’ 

* * * 

Turning to his teachings we find a 
wonderful catholicity and universality 
of outlook. Spiritual truths and prac- 
tices which were considered as different 
and incompatible stand harmonized 
by the realizations of this supreme 
artist of the religious life. The wor- 
ship of the One, the Absolute, is shown 
to be quite compatible with the wor- 
ship of the Many, the various divine 
manifestations. The impersonal and 
the personal, the Nirguna and the 
Saguna, the Nirakara and the Sakara 
are shown as complementaries. The 
worship of God as pure Spirit is shown 
to be quite compatible with the wor- 
ship of man by kind and loving service. 
The emotional life of Bhakti, the path 
of devotion is Harmonized with the 
intellectual life of Jnana, the path of 
knowledge. He speaks of God as 
Father and also as Mother. Dvaita, 
dualism, Vishishtadvaita, qualified non- 
dualism, and Advaita, non-dualism, are 
held by him not as distinct warring 



creeds but as parts of one undivided 
whole. Shaivism, Vaishnavism and 
Shaktism coalesce into one religion 
by his religious experience which also 
lends new light to Islam and Chris- 
tianity. He and his disciples after him 
insist on preserving the individuality 
of each creed. Let a Christian be a 
better Christian and a Muslim a better 
Muslim, seems to be the burden of 
their teachings. The necessity of 
maintaining careful accounts and mar- 
keting intelligently is considered to be 
as much a religious duty as retiring 
into solitude and practising a life of 
contemplation. The gospel of Sri 

Ramakrishna, thus lays down the prin- 
ciples for the realization of a whole and 
complete life. It is no wonder that 

the active West and the contemplative 
East are equally attracted by this life 
and these teachings. 

* * * 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
application of the principle of harmony 
to other pursuits in life. ‘The education 
of the whole man’ is one of the important 
topics that at present engages the 
attention of prominent educationists 

in the West. Some of their writings 
exhibit a poverty of conception. 

Attention is centred round the mind 
and body of man ; the soul figures 
as a sort of a moral director, as the 
active agent behind that aspect of 

mind known as conation. The Over- 
soul that pervades all individual souls 
has no place at all. In spite of these 
deficiencies the thoughts propounded 
and the forms of discipline recom- 
mended are original and if accepted 

cannot but have very far-reaching 

effects. The educator of the present 
day pays attention only to the mind 
and that too to the cognitive aspect of 
it; the affective and conative aspects 
are treated as subsidiary. The train- 
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ing of the body is left to the physical 
instructor, who is often the drill- 
sergeant, the soul is cared for by the 
parson or priest and is often left un- 
cared for. Mens sana in corpore sano 
6 a sound mind in a sound body 5 is 
often exhibited in the walls of gymna- 
siums and school-halls, but no one ever 
questions why splendid specimens of 
manhood which often figure with 
success in playing-fields are usually 
found associated with extremely mode- 
rate brain powers. The existing sys- 
tem of education both in the West and 
in the East — where teachers are proud 
to follow second-hand ideals imported 
from the West — is at its best a mere 
patchwork. At its worst, it is a regular 
anarchy in which soul, mind and body 
instead of working harmoniously rebel 
against one another. To conceive the 
training of man as an organic whole 
and to bring in order where there is 
chaos are in themselves very difficult 
tasks, which require very sound 
thought and application. We made 
our humble contribution to this press- 
ing national and international problem 
in a previous issue of this journal 
(March, 1940), under the caption ‘The 
Application of the Vedantic Ideal to 
Educational Problems. 5 We discussed 
there the ancient Greek ideals of edu- 
cation which aimed at the harmonious 
development of mind and body and 
the Ancient Hindu ideal of Yoga which 
gave the foremost place to the develop- 
ment of the spiritual side of man. 
We also dwelt a little on the possibility 
of harmonizing the Greek and the 
Hindu ideals. The subject is, of 
course, very vast and we could not do 
justice to it within the limited space that 
was available. The technique recom- 
mended by the promoters of the new 
ideal in education demands also a new 
class of teachers. The post-war world 
may give more thought to this matter 



and formulate the principles for the 
education of the whole man. Among 
the products of the present system we 
often see fractional men who snarl at 
each other like street-dogs and restless- 
ly run about like monkeys. The new 
education should develop sober men 
who would harmoniously co-operate 
for the progress of the world as a whole 
and who would remind us of the fol- 
lowing noble words of the greatest of 
English poets : ‘ What a piece of work 
is man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god ! 5 

* * * 

Self-assertion with its emphasis upon 
rights and privileges and self-denial 
with equal emphasis on duties and 
obligations are two of the cardinal 
principles of life. The excess of either 
will lead to ruin. To establish a har- 
mony between faith, duty, obedience 
and obligation on the one side and 
reason, liberty, privilege and personal 
conviction on the other requires 
constant alertness guided by a culti- 
vated and well-balanced mind. The 
egoistic and altruistic impulses are 
both too precious to be suppressed or 
killed. The problem is to harmonize 
them. The men who have developed 
their intellect at the cost of their moral 
nature develop Asuric tendencies and 
become a real menace to society and 
to the world. Those that have deve- 
loped the emotional side which lack 
the guidance of a robust intellect and 
strong will fall am easy prey to the 
aggressor in the political, economic and 
other spheres of life. Again, when 
differing cultures and thought-currents 
assail a nation, as is the case in con- 
temporary India, the necessity arises 
for working them out into a harmo- 
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nious whole. Many valuable sugges- 
tions for the working out of such a 
synthesis are to be found in the valu- 
able papers contributed to the January 
(1941) Number of this journal by Prof. 
Akshaya Kumar Banerjee and Mr. 
Eliot C. Clark. Prof. Banerjee has 
clearly shown how spiritual idealism 
can promote social justice and bring 
about peace, harmony and unity in 
human society. Mr. Clark’s thesis 
lays down the lines of approach along 
which the East and the West can pro- 
gress towards the common goal of 
humanity. Man as a social being can 
realize the fullness of life only in a well- 
ordered harmoniously working society. 

* * * 

As an individual also man maintains 
his physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual health by his capacity to har- 
monize conflicting forces. Disease, 
intellectual perversity, moral turpi- 
tude and spiritual inanity are the 



results of conflicts; they can be cured 
only by solving the conflicts and re- 
establishing conditions of harmony. 
Love between two persons is essentially 
a state of harmony in which each 
enriches the personality of the other. 
Hatred and discord on the other hand 
impoverish the personality of the 
persons concerned. The highest bliss 
is attained when the individual soul 
attains to a state of complete harmony 
with the universal soul. The science 
that lays down the paths to the realiza- 
tion of such a consummation is known 
as Yoga. Swami Yivekananda’s books 
on Karma-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga, Raja- 
Yoga and Jnana-Yoga deal exhaust- 
ively with the subject. Yoga is the 
science of harmony par excellence . 
The study and practice of Yoga will 
help the aspirant towards a harmo- 
nious development of body, mind and 
spirit and will help him to live a fuller 
and richer life in harmony with his 
surroundings. 



The more we grow in love and virtue and holiness, the more we see love 
and virtue and holiness outside. All condemnation of others really condemns 
ourselves. Adjust the microcosm (which is in your power to do) and the 
macrocosm will adjust itself for you. It is like the hydrostatic paradox , one 
drop of water can balance the universe. We cannot see outside what we are 
not inside. The universe is to us what the huge engine is to the miniature 
engine; an indication of any error in the tiny engine leads us to imagine trouble 
in the huge one. 



Swami Vivekananda. 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND YOUNG INDIA 



By Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 



[The present article is from the shorthand reports of the speech delivered by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, presiding oyer a public meeting in Calcutta in connection with the 
seventy-eighth birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda. — Ed.] 



I wish to make a special appeal to- 
day to the message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda so far as young India is con- 
cerned. I wish to pay my tribute to 
his great spiritual services and to what 
he stood for, so that modern India and 
young India may understand him and 
his message. 

I was a student in the early years 
of this century, a student in high school 
and college classes. Then we used to 
read Swami Vivekananda’s speeches 
and letters which were then passing 
from hand to hand in manuscript form, 
and they used to stir us a great deal 
and make us feel proud of our ancient 
culture that though our externals were 
broken down the spirit of our country 
is there and is everlastingly real. That 
was the message which we gathered 
from his speeches and writings when 
I was a young student. My life has 
been cast with young students since 
then. 

In the second decade of this century 
our students took to the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore. He got the 
Nobel Prize in that decade and we used 
to read with avidity and enthusiasm the 
writings of Rabindranath Tagore. 

In the third decade we passed on 
and we looked to the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, to his Young India 
and the stirring message to our sense 
of patriotism couched in his writings 
and in his life. 

To-day in the fourth decade my young 
friends are poring over Marx and Lenin, 



and they are the writings most popular 
so far as young men are concerned. 

You see, in the first three decades 
Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, all these 
were rooted in what you call the spirit- 
ual soil of this great land; and our 
great political leaders, Aurobindo 
Ghosh and Bala Gangadhar Tilak were 
people who had a firm faith in the 
greatness of Indian culture and at the 
same time were great patriots and great 
reformers. That is what they were. 
But to-day we can see a growing ten- 
dency among our young men and 
women to think that all those things 
are out of date, that they have betrayed 
us and that we should turn to copying 
another kind of civilization. We may 
possess Indian bodies but we must 
borrow other souls to inhabit them. 
That seems to be the growing ten- 
dency to-day. I should like -to 
ask you whether you are so much 
satisfied with the high-pressure machine 
civilization that has led us to 
this appalling tragedy in which 
three continents are involved and other 
continents are likely to be engulfed. I 
am asking you to consider whether a 
civilization such as ours to-day has not 
outre ached itself; whether a civiliza- 
tion like this where man is able to ride 
the air and swim the seas but has to 
cover his face and hide underground, 
a civilization where young people from 
the beginning, from their nurseries and 
kindergarten, are taught to develop a 
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spirit of hatred, whether a civilization 
where women cry out from the depth 
of their hearts, ‘Blessed is the womb 
that is bare and blessed the breast which 
never gave a suck , 5 whether a civiliza- 
tion that has landed us in this kind of 
crisis and catastrophe can be regarded 
as fundamentally sound and worth 
copying by us. That is the question 
which I wish to put to you. I want 
you to ask yourselves whether this 
civilization that has brought the world 
to the present position is fundamentally 
sound, propping itself on foundations 
which can be regarded as just and 
righteous. Whenever you talk of 
civilization it is no use your talking of 
economic arrangements, political forms, 
scientific technique and equipment. 
Civilization is a movement of the spirit. 
And you ask what is the spiritual 
essence, what is the nerve principle, 
that vital spark which has made all 
this civilization thrive. 

It was represented to us that modern 
civilization, of which Britain is the 
greatest representative, can be sym- 
bolized by the ballot-box, the cricket 
bat, the authorized version of the Holy 
Bible and the limited liability company. 
These are the four principles. We have 
our political democracy, we have the 
appearances of great sportsmanship, we 
have also the appearances of being truly 
religious people. But it is a civilization 
which centres round banks, factories, 
corporations, companies and enterprises 
of individual men who want to make 
themselves wealthy and luxurious at the 
expense and degradation of many people. 
That is what civilization actually stands 
for. We talk about religion. Can you 
show one single instance where religious 
and national aspirations were in clash, 
and where national aspirations were sur- 
rendered to religious aspirations? Can 
you show me one single instance where 
you put religion as the first thing in 



the first place, and politics, economics, 
etc. in the second place? Well, I tell 
you that civilization, though it may be 
seemingly religious, though it may have 
the authorized version of the Holy Bible 
as one of its pillars, is essentially a secu- 
lar one, is essentially a materialistic one. 
So if this is civilization, if it is secular 
and its outlook ultimately materialistic, 
where man finds himself dressed with 
brief little authority, plays all these 
tricks which have brought us to this 
condition, you must ask whether it is not 
necessary to bring about a different kind 
of civilization which does not rest on 
mere secularism, which dethrones mate- 
rialism and where profit motive gives 
place to what you consider service of 
fellow men. 

Is it not time for you to get back to 
a civilization where the principles are 
more just and sound than the civiliza- 
tion which we are so eager to copy in 
our anxiety to make ourselves popular 
and important? 

The question is ‘What is man ?’ Is he 
a crawling earthworm? Or, is he the 
most cunning of all animals, or is he an 
economic being controlled by the laws 
of supply and demand, or is he, as 
Swami Vivekananda said, an ‘Atman , 5 
a universal spirit ? However dense, how- 
ever obstinate, however depraved a 
human being may be, there is that essen- 
tial divine spark in him that can never 
be surrendered. Are there not moments 
in each one of your lives which redeem 
you from the actual commonplace exist- 
ence, moments when you feel you do not 
walk on solid earth but float in thin air, 
moments when life seems as still as 
death, moments when you are in com- 
munion with fundamental spiritual 
reality, when indeed life and death seem 
merely but two shadows? Is it not a 
fact that each one of us is able at some 
time or other of his life to feel the 
triteness, the unworthy pettiness of the 
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pleasures of life and possessions of the 
earth, and feel there are certain eternal 
values which are permanent, which can- 




insanities of this world ? If Swami 
Vivekananda stood out for such a kind 
of doctrine, if he has made an appeal to 
us to realize that a human being is not 
to be regarded as an earthworm, or an 
economic being, or a political creature, 
but that he has an inner citadel, a sanc- 
tuary of his soul which cannot be pene- 
trated by anything external, and that 
inner sanctuary of his will have to 
be preserved against attacks of econo- 
mics and politics, is he not standing up 
for spiritual equality for the whole of 
humanity ? That is the gospel for which 
Swami Vivekananda has stood up that 
has saved India until the present 
moment, and that is the gospel to which 
we have been disloyal. If we are where 
we are, it is not because we have clung 
to our ideals, but it is because we have 
not been sufficiently loyal to the great 
ideals which have come down to us. 

One speaker spoke of the way in 
which for him and for the whole of the 
Indian people God takes shape in ordi- 
nary human beings. There is nothing 
higher than humanity. But so far as 
we are concerned, a human individual 
is a lamp of spirit on earth, the most 
concrete living embodiment of spirit. 
We do not know the transcendental 
spirit. If you want to know, however, 
the spirit incarnated, you have to meet 
a brother man, a man who requires 
most assistance from you, not the man 
who is hale and healthy, but one who 
is poor, who is afflicted and who is in dis- 
tressed circumstances. This is the appeal 
of every great saint so far as human 
service is concerned. That is the appeal 



which you have to stand for. There are 
people who say we are contemplative and 
that we are not sufficiently practical. 
But that must be regarded as some- 
thing which is not corroborated 
by any of our great writings or lives 
of great personalities. You cannot 
think of more dynamic personalities in 
this country than those religious geni- 
uses who have stirred us to incarnate 
the high ideals of spirit. Buddha, 
Shankar a and the Gitaacharya, all 
these are people who not only dwelt 
on mountain heights but returned to 
the service of ordinary men, came back 
to the plane of history. If moments of 
contemplation are necessary to make 
us firm in this attitude, moments of 
action are equally necessary to put 
those ideals to practical service. By 
standing up for the great ideals of 
Hindu religion, the great ideals which 
alone can save humanity, by standing 
up for them, Swami Vivekananda tried 
to lead humanity to a nobler and better 
path than that which it found itself in. 

Two speakers have emphasized that 
whatever may be your social pro- 
gramme, whatever revolutions you may 
bring about in the economic and politi- 
cal world, unless you have the dyna- 
mic inspiration of religion you will never 
succeed in this enterprise. Even if you 
are radically minded, ask yourself the 
question whether you are going to 
reduce human beings to mere political 
or social creatures, or would you give 
him some inner sanctity which nothing 
outward can touch ? If you really be- 
lieve in the divine spark in man, do not 
for a moment hesitate to accept the 
great tradition which has come to us of 
which Swami Vivekananda was the 
greatest exponent. 




APPLIED RAMAKRISHNA 

By Prof. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

(Concluded from the previous issue) 



The Valuation of Creativities 

While asking you to make an inven- 
tory of the leading men of Bihar and 
Bengal and their creativities I have 
made no distinction between profession 
and profession or occupation and occu- 
pation, in regard to the creative values. 
I have proceeded on the assumption 
that distinguished leaders are to be 
found in every walk of life and that all 
are to be treated as creative. One may 
easily challenge my orientations and 
question the validity of this stand- 
point. Is it possible, it may be asked, 
to treat the administrator, the lawyer 
or the medical practitioner as creative 
in the same sense as the novelist, the 
painter, the scientific researcher, the 
technical or industrial inventor, the 
philosopher and so forth? Is it proper 
to maintain that the creative values of 
the scientist, the discoverer, or the 
industrial expert are of the same rank 
as those of the capitalist or employer 
who exploits the technical or other 
intelligentsia with a dole or a pittance ? 
It may be questioned, likewise, if the 
ordinary school or college teacher is as 
creative as the man who is making 
investigations in the arts or sciences, 
conducting researches in philosophy, 
history, etc. or the story-writer, the 
painter, the poet and the dramatist? 

Who can assert that the political 
agitator who consecrates his life to the 
enfranchisement of the people, the 
labour organizer who is bent upon rais- 
ing the standard of living of the work- 
ing classes, the social reformer who is 



fighting for the establishment of equality 
between the races, the classes and the 
castes, the religious missionary who is 
carrying from home to home the mes- 
sage of the dignity of man and of 
brotherhood in interhuman relations, — 
these embodiments of creative dis- 
equilibrium, and apostles of liberty, 
progress and revolution, — are but of the 
same worth and significance as the 
administrator, the judge, the lawyer, 
the banker, the factory magnate, the 
professor and the medical practitioner, 
all well fed and well groomed persons 
absorbed in the vested interests and 
addicted to the status quo ? 

And finally, who is prepared to vouch 
that the plans, projects or movements 
initiated by the official heads of indus- 
trial, commercial or banking establish- 
ments, government services, educational 
institutions etc. are their own creations, 
i.e. have come out of their own brains 
and that their subordinates, lieutenants, 
private secretaries, literary assistants, 
clerks, mistris 9 research committees or 
technical laboratories have not had the 
lion’s share — although without recogni- 
tion and adequate financial remunera- 
tion, — in the planning and execution of 
the ideas for which the bosses get the 
credit in public life? 

These fine distinctions in valuation 
have been consciously ignored by me in 
connection with my present discussion. 
I have tried simply to emphasize, in the 
first place, that no matter what be the 
profession or occupation, Bengal like 
Bihar possesses a number of distin- 
guished personalities who are usually 
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known as leaders of the country, 
political, industrial, cultural and social. 
In the second place, it has been brought 
home that among such persons the 
majority are, from the view-point of 
rupee s-annas-pies, very modest and 
humble, i.e. poor. And if some of them 
do not happen to be poor at the moment 
of consideration they were poor while 
they were in their teens and even 
thirties. Many of them were charity- 
boys at school and college. They 
worked their way up with stipends or 
contributions in meals or fees. And 
further, the ancestors of the rich and 
distinguished men of to-day during the 
previous two generations were in very 
many instances much poorer. They 
were clerks, peasants and petty shop- 
keepers or artisans. 

Poverty can therefore be no excuse 
for pessimism, despondency and inact- 
ivity. It is the poor that have con- 
quered in the past and it is the poor 
that bid fair to conquer in the present. 
My futurism declares the prospects of 
world-conquest by the poor. This is 
the positive conclusion to which factual, 
pragmatic and statistical scientists are 
invited to apply their investigations. 

The Zones of Poverty 

Let me be perfectly clear and definite 
in my pronouncement. Bengali ideals 
and culture to-day are not being 
governed by the millionaire of the 
modern capitalistic bourgeois type, by 
the feudalistie zemindari aristocracy, or 
by the higher rungs of the administra- 
tive bureaucracy, although certain 
members of these groups are often in 
evidence through newspapers and public 
functions. The men and women who 
have conquered the hearts and heads of 
the Bengali people, who have been 
rendering Bengal and Bengali culture a 
world force, and by whom the Bengali 
people are slowly but steadily being 



lifted to the level of a power among the 
powers of mankind are mainly the 
adhpeta khawa ( half-mealer) , non- 

income-t ax-p ay ing, p overt y- stricken 

people, the children of clerks, peasants 
and artisans, born and bred in mud 
hovels and under leaking thatched roofs. 

Perhaps you are suspecting that I 
am a believer in the ‘blessings’ of 
poverty, and hold a brief for the pre- 
sent order of inequalities, economic 
and political. Nothing is farther from 
my attitude. I am not waxing elo- 
quent on poverty’s sweet uses. It does 
not belong to my science or art to sing 
of poverty. I do not consider poverty 
to be a blessing. Poverty is by all 
means a curse and the poor man is not 
a blessed creature. There is nothing 
to be proud of or glorify in poverty. 
The despotism of the richer classes 
will have to be combated in every way. 
What I have been stressing all this time 
is that poverty is a tremendous social 
fact and a fact that cannot be over- 
looked. Perhaps it is an eternal fact. 
At any rate, it is a universal fact of the 
human world. But at the same time 
it so happens that creativeness or crea- 
tivity is very widely distributed in the 
zones of poverty. The majority of the 
creative personalities of mankind, of 
men and women who generate the 
streams of evolutive disequilibrium in 
arts and sciences, industry and politics, 
social order and economic structure are 
to be found among the economically 
poorer specimens of humanity. It is this 
statistical fact to which I have been 
inviting your attention all this time. 
And this is an historical fact as well. 

Statistical and historical data about 
this social fact have been indicated or 
rather hinted at about Bihar and 
Bengal. The subject is extensive 
enough for voluminous scientific resear- 
ches. You will find similar statistical 
and historical data in every part of 
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India as well as in the world-famous 
zones of wealth and prosperity like 
England, France, Germany, America 
and other regions. It is a universal 
phenomenon. Perhaps one should call 
it a tragedy or paradox of civilization 
or ‘cost of progress’ that creativity or 
the spirituality of creativeness should 
be intimately associated with poverty 
or relative doses of poverty. Not every 
poor man indeed is creative. Nor, 
again, is every creative man poor. But 
a very significant proportion of the 
creatively spiritual or spiritually crea- 
tive personalities of mankind here and 
there and everywhere has been found 
to be flourishing among the poorer 
classes, in the poverty-zones. The 
children of unknown persons, of men 
and women without means have turned 
out to be world-conquerors in more than 
one sense. The immediate future of 
Bengal, India, the world, entire man- 
kind, belongs therefore to the poor 
man. It is the poor that are expected 
to conquer and govern the world. 

Progress through Pariah 

Creativities 

It is an almost universally valid 
proposition that the superior or Brah- 
min of to-day has very often grown out 
of or is blended with the inferior or 
pariah biological stocks of yesterday. 
And this enables me to state that the 
unknown, the lower, the inferior, the 
depressed, and the pariah of to-day is 
tending to grow into the renowned, the 
higher, the superior, the Brahmin of 
to-morrow. In other words, the world 
is being considerably created and con- 
quered all the time by the pariah . It 
is to the pariah , therefore, that the 
future of mankind belongs in substantial 
measure and this not only from the 
standpoint of culture, i.e. social values, 
but also from that of flesh and blood. 

As I am talking so emphatically of 



the creative role of the pariah in the 
societies of the world there is every 
danger of my being misunderstood. 
People might suspect that perhaps I 
wish that pariahdom should be nursed 
by the society. Let me, therefore, 
declare in so many words that the social 
condition of the pariah , the inferior race, 
caste, community or class is not an 
enviable one whether in East or West. 
We may recall the status of the Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain down to 1829 
and that of the Jews in Russia, Central 
Europe and the U.S.A. down to our own 
times. The Indian pariah is of course 
a byword, — and a world-notorious by- 
word. The war against pariahdom of all 
varieties and degrees both in East and 
West, in other words, the war against 
ethnocentrism or Brahmanocracy in 
science and politics as well as culture 
is one of the first desiderata of a new 
world-planning in my sentiments as well 
as scientific researches. The abolition of 
all sorts of race-prejudices, social privi- 
leges and inequalities based on ethnic 
considerations, and distinctions between 
Occidental and Oriental peoples on the 
one hand, and the establishment of 
race-equality, class-equality and caste- 
equality in interhuman or social rela- 
tions, on the other, are two of the 
fundamental planks in my scheme for 
national and international reconstruc- 
tion. 1 

But in the meantime, it is impossible 
to overlook or ignore race-inequalities, 
race-prejudices, ethnic chauvinism, the 
doctrine of race-superiority, inferiority 
complex, ethnocentrism, Brahmano- 
cracy, etc. as positive facts of the 
world-order in all regions and in all ages. 
We have seen before that poverty is 
likewise a social fact of universal and 
eternal dimensions. It is, therefore, 

1 B. K. Sarkar : The Sociology of Races, 

Cultures and Human Progress (Berlin, 1922 ; 
Calcutta, 1939). 
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simply as a fact of world-history and as 
a solid reality of cultural progress that 
I maintain that the pariah , the inferior, 

the non-Brahmin, like the economically 
poor, has in many instances in every 
country furnished the flesh and blood of 
the alleged superiors or Brahmins. It 
is proven that the alleged varna- 
superiority, physico-physiognomic supe- 
riority of the Brahmin is a myth. The 
so-called higher castes are not very 
often higher than the alleged inferior 
castes in flesh and blood. The pariah’s 
biological contributions to the make-up 
of the non -pariah and his flesh and blood 
contacts with the Brahmin are incontest- 
able realities. Both biologically as well 
as sociologically and not merely socio- 
logically, the pariah creativities are some 
of the greatest facts of universal culture 
or world-progress. The racial ‘distances’ 
between the ‘socially’ lower and the 
‘socially’ higher are not as wide and deep 
as imagined by both. All the same, the 
social pariahdom is like poverty to be 
combated and annihilated by every 
possible means in every region. 

Pragmatic Paths of Progress 
There is a kind of religion or phi- 
losophy which teaches us to cultivate 
patience, more patience, still more 
patience. Entire life is to be spent in 
patience in order that some relief may 
come in the next life. ‘You are poor 
or unlucky or miserable or depressed 
to-day,’ it says, ‘but pray and pray and 
pray so that in the next life you may 
taste a little bit of wealth, position or 
dignity.’ The Christian does not believe 
that man is reborn. He has therefore no 
next life, but he believes in the other 
world. This kind of philosophy counsels 
him that in the existence after death, 
whatever it be, in Heaven the poor man, 
the unfortunate man is going to have a 
reward. Then there is another type of 
mentality. It says, ‘You are a poor 



man or a pariah to-day because you did 
some wrong in a past life. Therefore 
try to do something good now so that 
hereafter you may be born prosperous 
or superior or perhaps may not be born 
at all.’ 

I do not object to any of these phi- 
losophies, religions or mentalities. Man- 
kind is exceedingly varied in intelligence, 
emotions, and aptitudes. The distresses, 
miseries and troubles of men and women 
are likewise extremely diverse. So 
philosophies of all sorts must each have 
a justification, as serving some particular 
objects and meeting some special needs. 
These philosophies, calculated as they 
are to render relief to suffering individ- 
uals, perhaps have succeeded and even 
now succeed in offering consolation and 
strength to thousand and one persons. 
I am happy that some sort of antidote 
to or compensation for poverty, humilia- 
tion, worry and distress can after all be 
found in such ideologies. 

But so far as I am concerned mv 
personality cannot get relief from such 
philosophies. I am an admirer of the 
poet Robert Browning, and I consider 
some of his messages to be fraught with 
wonderful idealism, nay. constructive 
energism. And yet it is difficult for me 
to swallow his spiritual recipe which 
says, 

On the earth the broken arcs. 

In the heavens a perfect round ! 
According to Browning the arcs, i.e. 
the spheres, globes or round objects 
may be seen to be scattered all about 
us in broken parts, fragments, crooked 
particles and so forth. But if one looks 
to the sky one finds no crookedness, no 
sharp-edged angularities, no uneven and 
rough particles. Everything in the sky 
is round, whole, integral, smooth and 
perfect. The moral : Tolerate all the 
angularities of the here below, because 
in sooth everything up above is sym- 
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metrical, spherical and round. It is in 
such a mood that one is advised to 
believe that ‘All is ■well on Earth 5 
because ‘God is in his Heaven . 5 
My philosophy is not of this type. God 
may be in his Heaven for all that 
we know. It is only a hearsay. But 
the reality is the troubles, the dirt, the 
squalor, the poverty, disease, mean- 
nesses, crotchetinesses, and thousand 
other physical and social angularities or 
miseries of life. They require to be 
removed, abolished, redressed or 
straightened here and now. One cannot 
get any consolation because the sky is 
a perfect sphere, blue, healthy, bright, 
while this earth is nothing but mud 
hovels broken up with holes and infested 
with bugs and scorpions, or touch-me- 
nots, anti-Oriental Immigration Acts, 
Brahmanocracy, Nordic superiority, 
‘white man’s burden . 5 All these iniqui- 
ties and injustices, all these ‘broken 
arcs 5 must have to be polished off our 
earthly earth. And all this has to be 
accomplished not in a future life, not in 
an existence after death, not after an 
eventual rebirth but in this very life 
while we are still alive. The prosperity, 
happiness, social dignity, etc. of the 
‘perfect round 5 have to be delivered to 
mankind right here and in this very 
life. 

My message about the world-conquests 
by the poor does not want anybody to 
gaze into the skies or look up to Heaven 
for the enjoyment of prosperity. The 
poor is already governing the world- 
culture as a matter of fact, as we have 
seen. It is in this world and not in the 
next that his creativeness is opening up 
new vistas for men and women. 
Similarly, my message about the creative 
role of the pariah does not necessitate a 
prayer to God for redress in some next 
life or other world. The pariah has 
been demonstrated to be one of the 



creators of the Brahmin in this very life 
and on this very earth. These messages 
of hope are based on the most solid and 
positive foundations. My Applied Rama- 
krishna does not rest on vague hallu- 
cinations and dreams about infinite 
voids. It has its moorings in the actual 
struggles and achievements of the human 
beings of flesh and blood. The conquests 
by the poor and the pariah are 
pragmatic realities. The dimensions of 
these conquests are perhaps not wide 
and extensive and at times too minute 
to be perceptible. But the pragmatic 
paths of progress that are being per- 
petually trodden are unmistakably clear. 
They remain to-day as yesterday to be 
widened, straightened and smootliened 
for fresh conquests by the teeming 
millions of the poor and the pariah . 

The Sociology of Academic Failures 

I shall now talk of the unfortunates 
and the miserables in other spheres. 
You send your boys and girls to schools 
and colleges and you are shocked if they 
fail in examinations. Academic failure 
certainly is a misery. Not everybody 
who is going to schools and colleges is 
likely to be an academic success. But 
my orientations to the passed and 
plucked are rather peculiar. I believe 
that schools and colleges, no matter 
whether they are in India, Europe or 
America, are not the only laboratories 
for trying the mettle of young people, 
for testing their worth, and for examin- 
ing their values. As in other sociologies 
or social philosophies, in the sociology 
of academic failures also my position is 
anything but conventional. 

Regrettably enough, in India if we get 
plucked in a school examination, our 
future seems blocked. Yet I want to 
invite your attention to the fact that 
some of the most prominent men of 
business in India have come from the 
plucked classes. Examine their academic 
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worth and find out what their school 
qualifications were. Not many of the 
most prominent men of Bengal in other 
lines were successes by the school test, 
by the University standard. They 
managed somehow to get the pass marks 
and very many of them were failures. 
Therefore, in my Applied Ramakrishna 
I do not try to ignore the ‘broken arcs,’ 
the failures of life. Rather, I accept 
them as stubborn facts. But I am 
pragmatically convinced of other facts at 
the same time. One may be a failure 
at school or college, but one can still 
achieve a great success in another field. 
People do not realize this and therefore 
parents as well as young men are 
naturally very pessimistic. 

There are to-day in India many lines 
of activity which were unknown thirty- 
five years ago. People are now making 
money even as gymnasts, i.e. as experts 
in physical culture. There are some 
fifteen hundred secondary schools in Ben- 
gal, each of which needs a professor in 
physical culture, and the time is coming 
when every secondary school will have 
to be provided with a trained teacher 
for military exercises. One may have 
been a failure in English language, 
geometry, history, and so forth. But 
if one has developed strong muscles 
one’s future is likely to be assured. 

I may next speak of journalism. The 
press is a tremendous creative and 
spiritual force in India to-day. India’s 
journalism is not only a profession but 
it is a power that has won recognition 
throughout the world. About 1905 
journalism, as we understand it to-day, 
was practically non-existent in India. 
Look to the biography of the journalists. 
Some of them are the greatest patriots 
and profoundest re-makers of India. 
What are their academic qualifications? 
Not everybody is an M.A., not every- 
body is a Matric even. Yet many of 
them have developed qualifications. 



intellectual and moral, such as no schools 
and colleges and University degrees 
could supply. 

Take the business career. You 
generally believe that in modern times 
Bengalis, nay, Indians have been 
becoming poorer. Facts, however, are 
quite otherwise. The number of lines 
that have grown during the last 
thirty-five years or so in commerce 
and industry is remarkable. We 
did not know at the time of 
the Swadeshi revolution (1905) the 
names of many of these businesses. 
But we find to-day mills, factories, 
machine-shops, banks, insurance com- 
panies, export and import offices, trans- 
port concerns, mining enterprises and so 
forth. These establishments and insti- 
tutions in different places in the districts 
of Bengal, Bihar and other parts of 
India have been creating new and un- 
heard-of jobs. Therefore, one may be 
likely to be a failure in certain lines, 
but that does not mean that one is bound 
to be a failure in all lines. 

I shall now speak of music. There 
was a time when music was supposed to 
be the luxury of the rich. But already 
there are several hundred men and 
women in Calcutta who are making a 
living by giving private lessons in music. 
Music has grown into a career and a 
respectable profession. Whether you are 
a boy or girl, you may fail in the 
Matriculation examination, but if some- 
how you have your ears and voice 
developed and fingers trained, you are 
already laying the foundations of a 
career for yourself. 

Every human being is a bundle of 
many personalities, a complex of fifty 
different human beings, so to say, i.e. 
in every person you have so many 
different characteristics, aptitudes, poten- 
tialities, orientations. You may fail in 
five different lines but there are still 
forty-five other lines in your personality 
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by which you can be a success. But person who deserves respect. This, then, 
this success you are likely to achieve is another item of verification in my 
not in heaven, not in another life, but Applied Ramakrishna as the gospel of 
in this life, first, as a money-making hope and conquests for suffering 
animal, and, in the second place, as a mankind. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF UPASANA 

By Prabhakara Trivedi, M.A., Sastry 

I suppose that one of the fundamental civilization, and if so, whether civiliza- 



char act eristics of the human mind, as 
distinguished from that of the animal, is 
that while the latter appears to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the present, the 
former often crosses its narrow boun- 
daries and is never content without 
linking the present with the past and 
the future. In Shelley’s words the most 
important thing about our mental life 
is that ‘we look before and after.’ This 
special feature of the human mind — the 
curiosity to know more than what is 
actually presented to us — has, in fact, 
been responsible for the entire growth 
of human civilization. 

Man began as a worshipper of Nature, 
but, thanks to this inqusitive character 
of his intellect, he has now reached a 
stage where he claims to have become 
the master of Nature and has actually 
enhanced his comforts and luxuries a 
thousandfold through the agency of 
science. But, paradoxical though it 
-may appear, the tremendous triumph of 
science is accompanied by an equally 
great failure in so far as science no 
longer remains to be merely a means 
of enhancing human comforts, but has 
become, at the same time, a terrible 
weapon of destruction. The question, 
therefore, arises whether human control 
over Nature, expressing itself in the 
fastest aeroplanes, the most compli- 
cated armaments of modern warfare, 
and the like, is the only standard of 



tion is worth the dignity it usually 
enjoys. 

The most important aspect of civiliza- 
tion, it would appear, in the light of 
these considerations, is the one leading 
to the best conceptions of morality and 
religion in so far as the latter can render 
life immensely happier even in the 
scientifically backward societies, while 
their total absence may lead to per- 
petual fear and misery, as abundantly 
exemplified by the modern war, even 
with the best gifts of science we can 
boast of. For, power misused leads to 
the worst of results imaginable and 
morality and religion, unfettered by the 
social and political brick walls of caste, 
creed and nation etc. are the only things 
that can prevent power from being 
misused and encourage a better employ- 
ment of the same. 

The secret of this tremendous efficacy 
of religion (from which morality cannot 
ultimately be separated) to render in- 
dividual and social life more peaceful 
and happy, constitutes, however, from a 
certain standpoint, also its weakest 
point. It gives solace and courage to 
the individual in his trying days by 
promising a life even beyond the grave 
and by guaranteeing an ultimate 
triumph of righteousness over the forces 
of evil. It tends, further, to keep social 
relations smoother by recognizing values 
higher than the mundane ones, an as- 
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piration for which on the part of any 
individual, whatever his or her position 
otherwise, need hardly come into con- 
flict with another’s. 

But just these good points in religion 
give rise to a set of questions which have 
so far baffled all human attempts at their 
final settlement, and there is every reason 
to doubt whether any answer to them, 
one way or the other, will ever carry a 
universal conviction with it. Is there 
another side to the mysterious veil of 
death ? If so, what may be its character, 
and how are we to know it? What 
guarantee is there that the forces of 
goodness will ultimately conquer those 
of evil ? Is there any supernatural 
power such as God ? If so, is He always 
conscious of all the strifes and miseries 
of humanity and the rest of the living 
order? Is He pleased with one set of 
actions and displeased with another? 
What set of actions does really please 
Him? And what exactly can be the 
consequences of His pleasure and dis- 
pleasure? How can we best behave in 
this world and to what effect? What, 
in short, is the significance of life and 
existence? These are some of the ques- 
tions, an absolutely sure answer 
to which would, I believe, satisfy us 
more than any other gain on the surface 
of the earth. But the most important 
as these questions are, the most diffi- 
cult have they proved for human in- 
tellect to handle. As the history of 
philosophy has abundantly shown, the 
ultimate postulates of religion can 
neither be proved nor disproved on 
rational grounds. 

Now, howsoever great the failure or 
success of metaphysics in this connec- 
tion, and whatever its final verdict on 
these questions, the psychologist, at any 
rate, can safely avoid them and under- 
take to perform an humbler task. As 
his enquiries belong to the empirical 
level, the questions he sets himself to 



answer are : Are there any persons who 
have unshaken faith in the fundamental 
postulates of religion? Do they follow 
any practical course calculated to realize 
the summum bonum of life as pro- 
mised by religion ? If so, how far and 
in what respect does this particular 
course of life affect their personality 
as a whole ? How far does Upasana, in 
other words, influence the physical, 
mental and temperamental aspects of 
the religious aspirant? I believe that 
the first two of the foregoing set of ques- 
tions can easily be answered in the affir- 
mative. We shall consequently proceed 
with the enquiry embodied in the last 
question. 

Now, the first thing to note about the 
religious aspirant, the would-be mystic, 
is that he is not led to follow any such 
course of life because he is philosophi- 
cally convinced of the validity of its 
aims and the genuineness of its utility. 
Philosophical conviction may accompany 
or follow it and when it does so, it may 
well intensify his efforts. But it may 
even be totally absent. What goads 
him on to his path is an inexplicable 
inner urge — it is the play of his Sams- 
karas, to express it in Indian termino- 
logy. Psychologically, it is precedent 
to, and decidedly more powerful than 
the philosophical conviction, if he has 
any. We all see people suffering and 
dying before our eyes. Some of us also 
seek to philosophize over it. But 
suffering and death delivered their real 
message only to the Great Buddha, and 
with such a tremendous force that it 
left an immortal effect on the entire 
history of human civilization. 

When the mystic, whatever the cause 
or causes that led him on to this path', 
is sufficiently advanced, the most per- 
ceptible thing about him is that he 
acquires a very sweet personality, at 
any rate, by far the sweeter than what 
he possessed before. We shall now 
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attempt to make a psychological ana- 
lysis of the circumstances that favour 
the mystic in making this valuable 
acquisition. 

In his arduous journey to self-realiza- 
tion (or God-realization) the mystic 
claims, at certain stages, to have some 
supernormal experiences which, what- 
ever their objective validity, fill him 
with a sort of celestial joy of the highest 
intensity. It is quite open for us, out- 
siders, to condemn all such experiences 
as illusions, delusions and so on 
and so forth. But it may well be 
suggested that, under any circumstance, 
there is nothing unreasonable in admit- 
ting the occurrence of such subjective 
experiences, unless we have positive 
proof to show that all such claims are 
initiated simply by a desire to command 
respect from the public. It is evidently 
beyond the scope of this short paper 
to discuss the objective validity of any 
such supernormal experiences. But we 
contend that from the psychological 
standpoint even an illusion is as im- 
portant an experience as a case of valid 

cognition in so far as the former, unless 
it be cancelled, commands the same 
emotional reactions as the latter. We 
take it, therefore, that mystic experi- 
ences, even if they lack any objec- 
tive counterpart, are psychologically as 
genuine as any other and that there is 
nothing unusual in the mystic being left 
with a consequent joy and mental peace 
which are entirely his own. 

Before we proceed to analyse this 
situation further, it may be observed 
that though the mystic usually believes 
in a benevolent ptrsonal God, he may 
attain the joy just referred to even with- 
out so doing. For, just as we enter 
the region of the mind deeper and 
deeper, the more we forget our body, — 
i.e. to the extent to which all bodily 
disturbances stop, we enter, as it 
were, the region of the pure effulgent 



self and experience its eternal bliss and 
grandeur more intensely — the more 
successful we are in keeping the mind 
at perfect rest. 

Yada pancha’vatishthante, jnanani 

manasa saha, 
Buddhischa na vicheshtate, tarn 

ahuh paramam gatim, 
Tam yogam iti manyante sthiram 

indriya — dharanam 
(Katha Up. II. iii. 10-11). 

And this need not imply a belief in a 
personal God. (This is what is techni- 
cally known as Nirguna-Upasana). 

This joy of the mystic, it need hardly 
be pointed out, is unlike anything that 
can be shared on the ordinary plane 
of consciousness. Because of its ab- 
solute purity and the height of its 
intensity, it leaves a deeper and more 
lasting impression on the mystic’s mind 
than what the object-dependent plea- 
sures assigned to our lot can do. And 
a repetition of these impressions results, 
in the long run, in the constant inner 
joy and mental peace which is so pro- 
minently reflected on the mystic’s face. 

We hope, it will now be agreed that 
because of this peculiar inner joy, the 
mystic may even be said to be ‘emo- 
tionally satisfied’ on a plane higher than 
that of ours. This statement seems to 
require a word of explanation. It is a 
well-known fact that at different stages 
in our life, we feel a craving, as it were, 
for certain things which, in a very 
restricted sense, may even be desig- 
nated as the ‘demands of the flesh.’ 
Loving parents, obedient wife, heal- 
thy, good-looking and well-behaved 
children, position in society, name and 
fame and a host of such other things 
are the objects of such demands at 
different stages in life. These demands, 
when legitimately met and in a fair 
proportion, substantially contribute to 
our happiness and then alone we may 
be said to be emotionally satisfied. 
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To be ‘emotionally satisfied’ it is 
not necessary, however, that in every 
case each and every one of such demands 
should be met. For, though it would 
appear that all the objects just referred 
to and dozens more are necessary to 
make us completely happy, the fact is 
that, except in very few cases, our 
interest in each one of them is not 
equally distributed so that some one 
or the other of them is sure to get 
predominance over the rest. And the 
logic of the situation remaining the 
same, they get consciously or uncon- 
sciously, arranged as it were, in point 
of their importance. This becomes spe- 
cially apparent when a clash between 
two conflicting interests of one and the 
same individual takes place. The 
hierarchy of the objects of our desire, 
of course, differs substantially in its 
constitution or arrangement from 
individual to individual, so much so that 
what enjoys the first place with one 
individual may be degraded to a very 
low level by another. Sri Ramachandra, 
for example, exiled his wife — the pro- 
verbially ideal Hindu wife Sita — 
merely because of the murmuring of a 
poor citizen of Ayodhya. King Edward 
the VIII, (or the Duke of Windsor, as 
he is now called) gave up on the other 
hand, the biggest empire on the surface 
of the earth to-day in preference to his 
wife* 

What, however, we intend to drive at 
in this connection is the fact that some- 
times any one or two of such objects 
of our desire get such a dispropor- 
tionate predominance over the rest that 
the latter appear as negligible in com- 
parison with the former, and they 
sometimes even lose their entire claim 
over the individual’s attention. A 
very prominent scientist of our country 
(Sir P. C. Ray), for instance, is 
reported, as an explanation of his 
celebacy, to have said, ‘My one wife 
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is Chemistry; and I cannot love two 
wives.’ In such cases the happiness 
or otherwise of the individual depends 
almost entirely upon his success or 
failur'e in realizing the object in which 
his entire interest is invested. 

Now this is exactly the case with the 
mystic. His very decision to set out in 
the most arduous, solitary and endless 
journey of Upasana already implies that 
he has fully recognized some value or 
values higher than the mundane ones 
and that he is determined to realize the 
former to the utter disregard, if neces- 
sary, of the entire set of the latter class. 
Worldly gain or loss, therefore, does not 
carry much weight for him. On the 
other hand, if at certain stages of his 
journey he is fortunate enough to get 
some assurance of his nearing the des- 
tination, he is naturally filled with an 
overpowering joy, the unique charac- 
ter, of which has actually been referred 
to. The mystic, in this sense, is there- 
fore, ‘emotionally satisfied,’ and he is 
satisfied on a higher plane in so far as 
the object of his undivided love is so 
sublime and absolutely free from the con- 
flicts and the wear and tear to which all 
the rest on the empirical level is neces- 
sarily subjected. The mystic, of course, 
must have proceeded a long way before 
the ‘demands of the flesh’ lose their 
entire hold on his mind. But it is just 
on this stage that he is the object of our 
psychological study. 

Now, it is a psychological common- 
place that one who is emotionally satis- 
fied is by far more polite in his manners 
than those who fall in the opposite 
group. The mystic,, consequently, is by 
far more polite — though his politeness 
is diametrically opposed to the artificial 
one — than the people of the common 
run. Moreover, the mystic’s approach 
to the Absolute is, in a sense, more emo- 
tional than intellectual. This naturally 
softens his heart to the effect that he 
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comes to have a genuine sympathy for 
the entire living order. This is exactly 
what accounts for the milky heart of 
the mystics and the saints which is so 
prominently exemplified in their lives. 

Thus the perfect mental peace and 
constant inner joy — which some super- 
normal experiences as indications of his 
hearing the destination yield him, — 
playing on his face, uncommon polite- 
ness in his manners, because of his 
emotional satisfaction on a higher 
plane, and a genuine sympathy for one 
and all, combine together to endow the 
mystic with the sweetest personality 
one can imagine. 

We have touched so far only the 
temperamental aspect of the mystic’s 
personality as influenced by Upasana. 
But the other aspects of his personality, 
the physical and intellectual ones, it 
must now be added, are by no means 
less influenced. 

If proper diet, healthy surrounding, 
good sanitary sense, and the regularity 
of habits be some of the most important 
factors that contribute to good health, 
the mystic, of all other persons, must 
naturally possess a very healthy phy- 
sique. But besides these, he has in this 
connection certain important advantages 
over the common man. 

It is established beyond doubt that 
emotions have very pronounced effect 
on our body and mind, so much so that 
if they are violent and sudden, they 
may prove, as Srimat Kuvalayananda 
has convincingly shown, even deadly. 
And even when they are not so power- 
ful, ‘they may so affect the nervous 
system that some direase may appear 
as a consequence’ ( Asanas p. 40). 
In short, emotions like anger, fear, love 
and hatred etc., ‘through the degenera- 
tion of the nervous system, and also of 
the ductless glands, prove to be a serious 
disturbance to the health of the human 
body’ (Ibid. p. 40). The mystic, of 



all other persons, being perfectly free 
from all such disturbing factors, enjoys 
a peace of mind which is so beneficial 
to the physical health. Besides, all 
emotions, as the same author rightly 
observes, are not injurious. ‘Joy and 
happiness, kept within proper limits, 
are of great help in building a healthy 
nervous system. Devotion to the Lord, 
or in fact to any principle of life that 
ensures mental peace, enables a person 
to maintain healthy and stable nerves’ 
(Ibid. p. 417). It will now be found 
that such factors which exercise a 
healthy influence on the nervous system 
naturally fall to the lot of the mystic. 
Thus the absence of all the disturbing 
factors like the emotions of anger, fear 
and love etc., coupled with the presence 
of those which exercise a healthy influ- 
ence on the body, ensure the best of 
physical health to the mystic. 

We can now afford to give but a very 
brief consideration to the questions 
whether Upasana exercises any influ- 
ence, favourable or otherwise, even on 
the intellectual aspect of the mystic’s 
personality. First of all it is to be noted 
that the religious aspirant — the mystic — - 
is also one amongst us, an individual 
among other individuals, and does not 
claim to belong to any higher order of 
being. As such, he shares, to begin 
with, all the peculiarities of mind, body 
and temperament that go to constitute 
a personality. If, as a majority of psy- 
chologists holds, we are born with the 
differences in our own intellectual capa- 
city — as also with the different physical 
constitutions — the mystic can be no 
exception to it. But whatever the dif- 
ferences in our natural gifts, there is 
undoubtedly, in each and every case, 
considerable scope both for improve- 
ment and degeneration. And one does 
not know where the limits for these can 
be set. 

Now, if Upasana is no substitute for 
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study and information, nor are the latter 
the same thing as the intellect. For less 
educated and less informed persons may 
be more intelligent than those who are 
better informed. If intellect, therefore, 
is but a clear vision of the mind which 
can see things further ahead, and can 
probe deeper into problems called intel- 
lectual, then it can very safely be laid 
down that there is absolutely nothing in 
Upasana that can block or weaken this 
vision and that there is much in it that 
can clear and strengthen the same in so 
far as, as we have already seen, Upasana 
ensures the best of physical and tempera- 
mental health and as such frees the 
mystic from all the physical and emo- 
tional disturbances — the killing anxie- 
ties and worries, which influence the 
mind so adversely. 

This is, however, a very moderate 
statement of things. Personally speak- 
ing, I go further and believe with 
William James that some of the mystic 
experiences result in what he calls the 
‘intellectual illumination’ of the mys- 
tic. ( The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
periences). If that be so, a very 
significant fact, namely, that all the 
masterpieces of some of our vernaculars 
— particularly Hindi and Marathi — were 
brought out by the mystics — Tulasidasa 
and Suradasa, Jnaneshvara and Tuka- 
rama — can well be accounted for. 



Though the virtues and acquisitions of 
the mystic, as briefly brought out in the 
preceding pages, are of real value in 
themselves, from the mystic’s stand- 
point, it must clearly be borne in mind, 
they are but by-products — his real 
object of achievement being by far the 
highest and the noblest thing that human 
mind has ever been able to conceive. 
If, therefore, we refrained ourselves 
from saying anything definitely about 
the latter, it is simply because it falls 
outside the scope of the present paper, 
and further, because that is the only 
course open to us as mere on-lookers. 

We shall now conclude this article 
with a very brief reference to the im- 
portant question : Is the mystic unfit 

for other walks of life ? We think that, 
in a certain case, he is. For, he may 
have conscientious objection to some 
professions or walks of life and may be 
disinterested in most of the rest for 
reasons afore-said. But if, on the other 
hand, he happens to interest himself in 
some nobler task like the acquisition 

and propagation of knowledge and 
hundred and one ways of social service 
and the rest, he is decidedly better 
fitted by virtue of his physical, mental 
and temperamental health and the ideal 
of disinterested service that he must in 
that case cherish. 




THE LIVING PAST 

By Eliot C. Clark 



Spirit projects itself so that it may 
become aware of itself. The formless 
manifests as form ; the idea and its 
expression are inseparable. 

Art is an intermediary ; the revelation 
of the invisible by means of the visible. 
Its function is to elevate the conscious- 
ness so that it may become attuned to 
its Source. The sense is but a mode or 
instrument of awareness ; art is thus a 
means of concentration and realization ; 
the form but the mode of revealing the 
formless. Sense is not denied but puri- 
fied, forming the miraculous bridge from 
the sensuous to the supersensuous. The 
or the perceiving consciousness and 
the object of perception unite in oneness ; 
the ego becomes absorbed in its Source. 

Art is a means of revelation ; the 
finite symbol of the infinite ; the partic- 
ular representation of the universal. 
Ritual and formal worship is a mode of 
awakening. To deny the image is to 
deny the witness. The idol comes to 
life in the consciousness of the beholder. 
Apart from the witness it has no mean- 
ing. 

Only so can the great art of the past 
be rejuvenated and reborn ; not in 
archaeological evaluation or abstract 
aesthetics ; not in historical retrospect or 
erudite judgement but in living realiza- 
tion, the unitary meeting of the material 
form and the formless spirit. This 
direct perception born in the crucible of 
experience, releases consciousness from 
the boundaries of form, and frees itself 
in formlessness. 

Art and life are one. Like all modes 
of manifestation its expression may lead 
to liberation or bondage. We rise by 
the same instruments by means of which 



we fall. This is not to deny the mode 
or the intermediary, which would be but 
to deny the Source from which it rises. 

It is in the separation of the modes of 
realization that modern civilization has 
lost its integral unity. Each specializa- 
tion dwells within the prison of its own 
limitations. Power is divorced from 
co-operation ; science separated from 
spirit ; philosophy lives in its own 
abstraction ; religion is incarcerated in 
the ruins of the temple ; art is blinded 
by appearance. Spirit denies its habita- 
tion ; the body the spirit ; the realization 
its sense; the sense its Source. The 
superimposition of idea has created the 
boundaries of its own determination. 
Released from the fetters of the ego, 
freedom springs forth from its Source 
spontaneously. 

All forms of expression are born from 
the formless, art but a means of bring- 
ing forth that which is indwelling, the 
intuitive radiation of the ineffable 
Presence, the joyful ebullition of its own 
Spirit. 

Art is a universal language. Although 
choosing the individual as its vehicle of 
expression its significance is registered 
by its response, the image of its own 
self. Without appreciation art perishes. 
It is germinated from the unformed 
aspiration, the quickening of life, the 
desire of realization, the instinctive 
endeavour to know the Self. The advent 
of great individuals as such is the cul- 
mination of a cycle rather than its 
inception, the flower of the tree which 
has given it bloom. Its germination 
ceases when it is taken for granted and 
neglected, the roots of its Source un- 
watered and unsung. 
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Not merely by ordination can art be 
engendered, not by political proclama- 
tion or the vanity of possession, not by 
the exclusiveness or the aggrandizement 
of the cultured few. Art is communion, 
its sanctuary the soul ; its fuel the divine 
fire. Somewhere between heaven and 
earth its cradle, the empyrean of the 
free, the ineffable land of heart’s desire. 
So only does it meet in union. 

Has it vanished then from earth that 
the worshipper can no longer see the 
image ? Is the shrine without its God ? 
Has the incense lost its meaning? Is 
will to power its own reward or the 
abyss of its own illusion ? Are fields but 



tilled for cannon fodder, the flowers 
forgotten ? 

For shame that children of earth have 
not remembered Heaven, herded in 
servility of hatred born. 

Only in faith will the idol come to 
life ; not in indolent credulity, but in the 
living verity of its creator ; not the 
servile worship of the hidden God but 
in His revelation. 

From the timelessness of the eternal 
silence the illumined Presence speaks 
again. The voice of the past becomes 
the present. 

‘Om I will remember, that which was 
done remember.’ 



GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 

ACTIVITIES OF GAUDA. 



By Dr. Debendra Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., Ed.D. (Calif.) 

[The archaic spellings found in the authorities quoted as well as other peculiarities 
are retained in accordance with the expressed desire of the writer. — Ed.] 



Gauda, the famous city, the capital of 
Bengal, for over two millenniums, under 
the Hindu and the Moslem kings met 
with an irrevocable catastrophe in the 
year 1575 A.D. in the shape of a terrible 
plague which converted the city of 
palaces practically into a lonely desert. 
Slowly but surely, its decline followed 
till it became a name in history. 

The term Gauda originally signified 
‘territory,’ but it later on came to mean 
a capital city. This is evident from 
Kalhana Mishra’s Raja Tarangini , where 
we are told that Jayapida, the exiled 
king of Cashmere, gave away to his 
father-in-law the five Gaudas or pieces 
of territories. An extract bearing upon 
the point is given below. ‘He 
(Jayapida) showed there his valour by 
defeating, even without preparation, the 



nve Lrauda chiefs, and by making his 
father-in-law their sovereign .’ 1 
Mr. H. Blochmann substantially sus- 
tains the same thesis. According to him 
Lakhnavati was so called after the name 
of Lakhman Sen, a king of Bengal and 



its adjacent territories, more accurately 
a part of Bengal . 2 TSranatha, a Tibetan 
authority on the history of Buddhism in 
Bengal, also upholds the same opinion. 
According to him Gauda meant a terri- 
tory. From Taranatha we learn that 
Bindusara, the son of Chandra Gupta, 
was born in the Gauda country com- 
prising the modern north Bengal which 



1 Kalhana Mishra : Raja Tarangini tr. by 

Dr. Stein, vol. I. p. 163. 

2 H. Blochmann : Contributions to the 

Geography and History of Bengal p. 3. 




